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Welcome  to  the  first  issue  of  Insight 


All  of  us  at  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services  are  pleased  and  proud  to 
see  this  first  issue  of  our  new  publi- 
cation. It  is  notan  easy  taskto  keep  in 
touch  with  the  broad  spectrum  of 
people  we  work  with.  There  are 
increasing  concerns  everywhere 
about  issues  that  affect  public  safety 
and  we  find  our  work  and  interests 
expanding  in  many  directions. 

In  our  view,  it  is  vital  to  promote  an 
effective  cross-flow  of  information 
and  opinion  with  all  those  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  that  are  in- 
volved in  our  common  business. 
Our  two  longstanding  newsletters, 
News  and  Notes  and  H.O.T.LINE  did, 
I think,  an  admirable  job  of  doing 


that.  Three  considerations  led  us  to 
combine  them  in  one  new,  more 
comprehensive  quarterly,  Insight. 

First,  there  was  a large  overlap  in 
subscribers  indicating  that  many  of 
our  readers  were  concerned  with 
both  dangerous  goods  and  emerg- 
ency preparedness.  Second,  the 
whole  field  of  emergency  prepared- 
ness is  intimately  connected  to  the 
safety  of  dangerous  goods  and  it 
makes  sense  to  deal  with  them 
together.  Finally,  an  expanded  pub- 
lication would  enable  us  to  inform 
our  readers  about  other  important 
aspects  of  our  operations  such  as 
training,  our  expanding  library,  rese- 
arch and  development  and  a host  of 


other  activities  that  had  not  been 
adequately  communicated  in 
Insight's  more  focused  predeces- 
sors. 

We  hope  that  you  like  Insight.  If  you 
do,  let  us  know.  If  you  do  not,  let  us 
know  that,  too.  We  hope  to  have  an 
active  Letters  column  and  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  on  any  subject 
that  is  germaine  to  public  safety.  As 
we  attempt  to  become  more  proac- 
tive rather  than  reactive  in  our  field, 
your  participation  is  vital  to  us. 

Mark  Egener 

Managing  Director 

Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 


Insight  is  published  quarterly  by  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  (APSS).  The  publication  aims  to 
inform  readers  about  current  developments  con- 
cerning topics  which  relate  to  the  mandate  of  APSS: 
to  prepare  for,  respond  to  and  follow  up  on  man- 
made or  natural  disasters  in  Alberta.  This  mandate 
includes  activities  in  the  areas  of  disaster  services 
and  management,  as  well  as  the  handling,  offering 
and  transporting  of  dangerous  goods. 

Material  from  this  publication  may  be  reproduced 
providing  the  customary  credits  are  used.  Opinions 
expressed  by  individual  contributors  are  not  neces- 
sarily shared  by  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services. 

Insight  subscriptions  are  free  and  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  address  below.  When  notifying 
Insight  of  a change  of  address,  please  quote  the 
subscription  number  on  your  mailing  label.  Insight 
also  welcomes  contributions,  letter,  suggestions  and 
comments.  Please  send  to: 
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Director  of  Communications 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
10320  - 146  Street 
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The  Hon.  Marvin  Moore,  (cen- 
tre), attended  the  opening  last 
fall  of  new  premises  for  Preci- 
sion Manufacturing  Inc.,  one 
of  the  businesses  destroyed 
in  the  1987  tornado  in  Edmon- 
ton. Mr.  Moore  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  last  Septem- 
ber, a position  he  previously 
held  from  1979  to  1986. 


Insight  talks  with 

I think  that  Alberta  Public  Safety  Ser- 
vices is  delighted  to  have  you  back  as 
minister.  What  changes,  if  any,  have  you 
noticed  since  you  left  early  in  1986? 

I suppose  the  biggest  change  is  how 
busy  the  staff  are  processing  all  of  the 
applications  that  have  been  the 
result  of  both  the  tornado  — which 
was  probably  the  most  difficult  task 
the  agency's  ever  faced  — and  then 
last  year  we  added  to  that  the  floods 
in  Slave  Lake  and  Calgary,  plus  a lot  of 
smaller  events.  I think  overall  that 
1988  was  probably  the  busiest  year 
the  agency's  ever  had.  I think  that 
they're  responding  very  well,  but 
they've  got  a lot  on  their  plate,  too. 

Are  there  any  changes  between  now 
and  when  you  first  became  the  minister 
in  the  early  1980s? 

We  do  seem  to  be  responding  more 
and  more  to  individual-  disaster-type 
situations.  We  used  to  simply  say 
"no,"  except  in  the  case  of  a major 
disaster  affecting  a lot  of  people. 
We're  now  getting  a lot  of  applica- 
tions from  individuals  for  small 
events,  small  in  terms  of  their  total 
size  but  not  small  for  the  individual, 
and  those  take  quite  a bit  of  time  to 
process.  I think  some  people  have  a 
tendency  to  put  a little  bit  of  an 
over-emphasis  on  disaster  assist- 
ance. We  have  to  be  sure  that  the 
concept  of  insurance  is  adhered  to 
and  we  don't  get  too  far  into  helping 
people  out  who've  simply  neglected 
to  buy  insurance. 

One  of  the  major  changes  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  control  of  the  trans- 
portation of  dangerous  goods.  Are  you 


the  Hon.  Marvin 

satisfied  as  to  the  the  way  this  operation 
has  been  integrated  into  APSS? 

I was  responsible  as  minister  when 
we  organized  and  passed  the  legisla- 
tion and  implemented  the  Transpor- 
tation of  Dangerous  Goods  Control 
program,  so  I am  really  pleased  with 
how  it's  going.  My  understanding  is 
that  it's  going  extremely  well.  Alberta 
is  still  being  used  as  the  example 
across  Canada,  we're  looked  upon  as 
a leader,  and  I couldn't  be  more 
delighted. 

Can  Albertans  now  feel  safe  about  the 
hundreds  of  dangerous  goods  items 
which  are  at  any  one  time  being  moved 
along  Alberta's  highways? 

Much  safer  than  they  ever  did  before, 
because  previously  all  the  same 
goods  were  being  moved  without 
any  regulation.  Now  we  not  only 
have  a better  way  of  moving  goods  in 
terms  of  packaging  and  the  regula- 
tions regarding  transportation,  we 
also  have  a better  way  of  identifying 
the  goods  in  case  there  is  an  accident 
so  that  firemen  and  others  will  know 
quickly  what  they're  dealing  with. 
They  also  have  information  from  the 
Dangerous  Goods  Control  Branch  of 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  on 
how  to  react  to  certain  problems 
involving  dangerous  chemical  spills 
and  so  on.  So  Albertans  can  feel 
much  safer  than  they  did,  but  it's 
always  important  to  continue  to 
upgrade  our  efforts  involving  dang- 
erous goods.  So  while  we  can  feel 
much  safer,  we  need  to  be  on 
guard. 


Moore 

The  training  school  at  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services,  which  was  just  starting 
to  operate  in  its  new  location  when  you 
left  in  1 986,  is  now  busy  training  Alber- 
tans in  everything  from  emergency  site 
management  to  rescue  courses.  Are  you 
pleased  at  the  progress  made  in  provid- 
ing trained  emergency  personnel  for 
the  province? 

My  understanding  isthatthetraining 
school  is  doing  very  well  for  us.  Since 
I've  been  the  new  minister,  I've  been 
there  on  one  occasion,  but  I haven't 
had  an  opportunity  yet  to  really  visit. 
In  future,  I'd  like  to  spend  more  time 
atthetrainingschool  and  learn  more 
about  what  they're  doing. 

There  have  been  two  major  disasters 
recently,  the  1986  floods  and  1987 
tornado.  One  could  also  add  the  1 988 
Slave  Lake  flood  which,  although  small 
in  scope  compared  to  the  tornado,  was 
nonetheless  a major  disaster  in  Slave 
Lake.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  APSS 
responses  to  all  of  these  disasters? 

Yes,  it's  been  good.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  always  some  people  who 
think  that  we're  going  to  pay  more 
assistance  than  we  do.  They  don't 
recognize  that  there  are  limitations 
— we  don't  cover  things  such  as  rec- 
reation equipment,  and  we  only  pay 
80  per  cent  of  the  balance  on  losses 
which  do  qualify.  We're  the  only 
province  in  Canada  I think  that 
comes  near  to  that,  though.  It's  a 
really  good  program  and  I'm  gener- 
ally satisfied  with  how  it's  working 
out. 

Were  the  disaster  assistance  programs 
in  these  cases  at  the  right  level? 
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Susan  Lovenburg,  the  APSS  librarian,  is  in 
charge  of  the  only  library  in  Alberta 
devoted  exclusively  to  public  safety. 


The  APSS  Library:  It's  a 
one-of-a-kind  resource  in  Alberta 


I think  so,  yes.  We  have  a $1,000 
deduction,  which  is  important.  Most 
people  can  cover  the  first  $1,000  of 
loss  and  in  the  event  of  extreme 
hardship  we  can  forego  even  that 
and  pay  right  from  the  first  dollar  of 
loss. 

Was  the  disaster  assistance  given  to 
Calgary  flood  victims  at  about  the  right 
level? 

It  was  the  standard  approach  we  use, 
that  is,  paying  80  per  cent  of  uninsu- 
rable  losses,  with  a $1,000  deductible, 
with  the  exception  of  those  losses 
that  don't  qualify,  like  recreation 
equipment  and  property.  I think  that 
the  assistance  was  at  the  right  level.  In 
the  case  of  the  Calgary  flood,  there 
were  some  people  that  got  hurt  very 
badly,  so  I think  it  was  appropriate 
that  we  did  implement  the  program 
there  to  help  those  people  who  lost 
quite  a bit. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Well,  we  hope  that  in  1989  we  will 
have  very  few  and  hopefully  no  disas- 
ters. We  know  that  won't  be  the  case, 
but  we're  hoping  we  won't  have  any 
big  ones.  That  way,  we  will  have  more 
time  to  prepare,  and  that's  so  import- 
ant. In  fact,  if  you  look  at  the  recent 
events  at  Armenia  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  the  major  earthquake 
took  thousands  of  lives,  there  is  every 
need  to  prepare  well  in  advance  for 
those  kinds  of  things.  You  never 
know  when  they're  going  to  happen, 
but  if  you  have  your  emergency 
operations  outlined  and  planned 
carefully,  it  can  be  very  helpful.  So 
hopefully,  1989  will  see  us  with  more 
time  for  the  major  job  of  preparing 
for  emergencies  rather  than  having 
to  react  to  those  that  do  occur. 


by  Susan  Lovenburg 
APSS  Librarian 

Tucked  away  on  the  lower  level  of 
APSS  headquarters  in  Edmonton  is  a 
unique  provincial  and  national  re- 
source. It's  the  APSS  library,  whose 
special  collection  is  the  only  one  in 
Alberta  and  possibly  in  Canada  de- 
voted exclusively  to  topics  concern- 
ing public  safety. 

Four  years  ago,  the  library  was  strictly 
a departmental  one  intended  for  the 
use  of  internal  staff.  Today,  the  col- 
lection has  been  expanded  and  de- 
veloped and  the  library  is  opening  its 
doors  to  new  users.  Its  resources  and 
services  are  now  available  to  anyone 
interested  in  emergency  planning 
and  response,  particularly  federal 
and  provincial  government  depart- 
ments, educational  institutions,  and 
other  libraries  and  the  general 
public. 

A unique  collection 

The  library  houses  a small  but  grow- 
ing collection  of  books,  audiovisual 
materials  and  journals  on  emergency 
planning  and  response.  The  collec- 
tion contains  3,700  books  and  audio- 
visuals, plus  75  journal  titles.  Special 
care  has  been  taken  to  develop  those 
parts  of  the  collection  which  reflect 
the  department's  expertise.  These 
areas  include  emergency  planning, 
disaster  social  services,  disaster 
health  services,  transportation  of 
dangerous  goods  and  training  for 
emergency  response. 


The  APSS  library  was  formed  by  the 
merger  of  resources  from  Alberta 
Disaster  Services  and  Alberta  Dang- 
erous Goods  Control  in  early  1 985.  At 
that  time,  the  department  made  its 
decision  to  expand  the  library's  hold- 
ings and  open  them  to  use  by  people 
interested  or  working  in  the  field  of 
public  safety.  That  decision  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  information  is  a 
vital  component  in  successful  em- 
ergency planning  and  response.  The 
library's  development  has  been  over- 
seen by  a group  including  represen- 
tatives from  each  branch  within 
APSS.  Beginning  April  1,  1988,  the 
agency  received  funding  assistance 
from  Emergency  Preparedness  Can- 
ada under  the  Joint  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Program  to  hire  a librar- 


Sue  Rehill  (left),  co-ordinator  of  the  APSS 
Compliance  Information  Centre,  and  Mar- 
garet Mason  (right),  a secretary  for  the 
Centre,  search  through  the  library's  index 
of  titles. 
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The  APSS  library  contains  a one-of-a-kind 
collection  of  more  than  3, 700  books  and  75 
periodicals  devoted  to  topics  such  as 
emergency  planning,  disaster  social  and 
health  services,  the  transportation  of 
dangerous  goods,  and  training  for  emerg- 
ency response. 


Selected  Recent  Acquisitions  in  the  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  Library 


ian.  Initially,  the  librarian  was 
employed  part  time,  but  plans  are 
under  way  to  make  it  a full-time 
position. 

Easy  access  to  information 

The  library's  collection  is  catalogued 
according  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
classification  system.  Users  access 
materials  through  a computer  cata- 
logue known  as  ELLIS.  With  ELLIS, 
material  can  be  identified  and  lo- 
cated by  title,  author  or  subject, 
among  other  options.  Twice  a year, 
the  entire  catalogue  is  printed  alpha- 
betically by  title.  The  printout  is  then 
placed  in  the  library  for  easy  user 
reference. 

New  users  are  welcome 

Reference  assistance  is  available  to 
users  during  the  librarian's  hours  and 
by  appointment.  In  the  librarian's 
absence,  the  co-ordinator  of  the 
Compliance  Information  Centre  is 
able  to  provide  limited  reference 
assistance.  Interlibrary  loan  requests 
are  accepted  from  all  libraries,  but 
requests  from  individual  users  are 
welcome  as  well.  A reasonable 
amount  of  photocopying  for  users 
can  also  be  done  free  of  charge. 

The  APSS  library  is  located  in  the 
lower  level  of  the  headquarters 
building,  opposite  the  Compliance 
Information  Centre.  The  library  is 
open  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  but 
the  librarian's  hours  may  vary.  If  pos- 
sible, please  telephone  (403)  451- 
7178  for  an  appointment  before  a 
first-time  visit. 

The  staff  hopes  its  users  find  the 
library  becomes  an  important  source 
of  information  on  emergency  plan- 
ning and  response,  and  welcomes 
questions  or  comments. 


Each  issue  of  Insight  will  contain 
an  annotated  list  of  selected  re- 
cent acquisitions  in  the  library, 
arranged  alphabetically  by  sub- 
ject. The  call  number  and  loca- 
tion of  the  title  are  listed  under 
the  citation.  To  borrow  a listed 
item,  send  an  interlibrary  loan 
request  form  to:  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  Library,  10320  - 
146  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T5N  3A2,  or  telephone 
the  library  at  (403)  451-7178. 

Civil  Defence  - Dictionaries 

Canada.  Translation  Bureau,  Terminology  and  Lin- 
guistic Services  Branch.  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness Glossary.  Ottawa,  Ontario:  Translation 
Bureau,  Terminology  and  Linguistic  Services 
Branch,  1988. 

UA  926  .L49  1988,  MAIN  LIBRARY  - REFERENCE 
SECTION 

The  glossary  is  a bilingual  listing  of  standardized 
terminology  relating  to  "emergency  planning, 
population  evacuation,  health  and  social  ser- 
vices, radioactivity,  fallout  shelters,  continuity  of 
government  during  wartime,  specialized  train- 
ing and  the  structures  of  emergency  prepared- 
ness organizations." 

Disaster  Relief 
- Computer  Programs 

Marson,  Sallie  A.  Terminal  Disasters:  Compu- 
ter Applications  in  Emergency  Manage- 
ment. Boulder,  Colorado:  Institute  of  Behavioral 
Science,  University  of  Colorado,  1986. 

HV  553  .T47,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

This  book  is  a collection  of  15  papers  summariz- 
ing work  on  the  use  of  microcomputers  in 
emergency  management.  It  is  divided  into  three 
sections;  the  first  describing  the  role  of  compu- 
ters in  supporting  decision  making,  the  second 
on  modelling  and  simulation  programs,  and  the 
third  addressing  problems  and  future  needs. 
Each  article  includes  a bibliography. 


Disaster  Relief  - Planning 

Society  of  Industrial  Emergency  Services  Officers. 
Guide  to  Emergency  Planning.  London,  Eng- 
land: Paramount,  1986? 

HV  553  .G841,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Intended  for  both  public  and  private  sector 
organizations,  this  book  is  a step-by-step  guide 
to  emergency  planning.  Several  case  studies  are 
discussed  briefly. 

Disasters 

Disaster  Trends  Information  Guidebook. 

Boston,  Massachusetts:  QW  Communications  Co., 
1988. 

HV  553  .D57,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  organizations 
and  individuals  requiring  current  information 
on  disasters  and  disaster  planning,  the  Guide- 
book consists  of  six  sections:  disaster  news 
summaries,  abstracted  bibliographies,  abstract- 
ed book  reviews,  calendar  of  events,  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  directory,  and  information 
services  directory.  The  Guidebook  is  updated 
monthly. 

Disasters  - Statistics 

Evaluation  Technology,  Inc.  Disaster  History: 
Significant  Data  on  Major  Disasters  World- 
wide, 1900  to  Present.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Agency  for  International  Development,  1988. 

HV  553  .D57,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

This  book  is  a compilation  of  statistical  data  on 
major  disasters  throughout  the  world,  excluding 
the  United  States  and  its  territories,  from  1900  to 
1988.  Records  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
country  name.  Events  are  listed  chronologically 
under  each  country,  with  the  following  informa- 
tion provided  for  each  event:  date  the  event 
began,  date  a disaster  was  declared,  region  of 
the  world,  disaster  type,  number  of  people 
killed,  affected  and  homeless,  and  damages  in 
U.S.  dollars. 

Evacuation  of  Civilians 
- Bibliographies 

Vogt,  Barbara  M.  and  John  H.  Sorensen.  Evacua- 
tion in  Emergencies:  An  Annotated  Guide 
to  Research.  Washington,  D.C.:  Federal  Emerg- 
ency Management  Agency,  1987. 
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HV  554  .V63,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

The  guide  is  a literature  review  of  recent  re- 
search on  evacuation  from  the  social  sciences 
and  emergency  planning-related  fields.  Entries 
are  organized  by  hazard  type  and  include  refer- 
ence, abstract  and  a summary  of  findings/ 
comments.  An  author  index  is  included. 

Hazardous  Substances 

- Sampling 

Cheremisinoff,  Paul  N.  and  Bruce  T.  Manganiello. 

Environmental  Field  Sampling  Manual. 

Northbrook,  Illinois:  Pudvan,  1987. 

QH  541.15  .M64  C53,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Environmental  field  sampling  enables  an  assess- 
ment of  type  and  quantity  of  chemicals  present 
at  a site,  and  the  characteristics  of  those  chemi- 
cals. This  manual  is  a guide  to  implementing, 
sampling  and  monitoring  methodologies  prior 
to  the  removal  or  treatment  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. Sampling  methods,  tools,  techniques, 
and  safety  and  analytical  guides  are  covered  in 
detail. 

Hazardous  Substances  - 
Transportation 

TRANSCAER  Seminar  Manual.  Ottawa, 
Ontario:  Canadian  Chemical  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, 1988. 

HE  199.5  .D3  T721  4 copies,  MAIN  LIBRARY,  COM- 
PLIANCE INFORMATION  CENTRE,  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

The  manual  outlines  the  Canadian  Chemical 
Producers  Association's  program  of  commit- 
ment to  the  safe  transportation  of  chemicals  and 
endorsement  of  the  public's  right  to  information 
concerning  dangerous  goods  transportation 
routes.  Accident  prevention  and  emergency 
response  are  also  addressed.  Copies  of  the 
Canadian  Motor  Carrier  Evaluation  and  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Selection  Criteria  are  included. 

Hazardous  Substances 

- Transportation  - Handbooks, 
Manuals,  Etc. 

Fernstermacher,  T.  Edward.  A Manual  for 
Performing  Transportation  Risk  Assessment. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association,  1987. 

HE  199.5  .C53  F47,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

This  manual  is  intended  to  provide  transporta- 
tion departments  of  chemical  manufacturers 
with  a quantitative  method  for  making  risk 
assessments.  The  methodology  described,  de- 
signed for  hand  calculation,  enables  determina- 
tion of  risk  parameters  and  risk  curves  for  the 
transportation  of  bulk  chemicals. 

Hazardous  Substances 

- United  States 

- Accidents 

- Bibliographies 

Ronk,  Richard,  Colleen  Herrington  and  Beth  Diguis- 
tino.  Selected  Bibliography  for  Haz  Mat 
Responders.  Morgantown,  West  Virginia:  Nation- 


al Institute  for  Occupational  Health  and  Safety, 
Division  of  Safety  Research,  1987. 

Z 7914  .H39  R66,  MAIN  LIBRARY  - REFERENCE 
SECTION 

The  bibliography  lists  publications  intended  for 
use  in  the  training  of  responders  to  hazardous 
materials  incidents.  The  list  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  title  and  includes  authors,  publish- 
ers, and  places  and  dates  of  publication.  Publica- 
tions listed  are  exclusively  American,  with  publi- 
cation dates  ranging  from  1961  to  1987. 

Hazardous  Waste  Management 
Industry  - Alberta  - Directories 

Alberta  Special  Waste  Services  Directory 
1988.  Edmonton,  Alberta:  Alberta  Special  Waste 
Services  Association,  1988. 

TD  811.5  .A422  3 copies,  MAIN  LIBRARY,  MAIN 
LIBRARY  - REFERENCE  SECTION,  COMPLIANCE  IN- 
FORMATION CENTRE 

The  directory  alphabetically  lists  all  Alberta  firms 
which  have  indicated  their  intention  to  provide 
services  to  generators  of  hazardous  waste.  Add- 
ress, telephone  and  Fax  numbers,  basic  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  services  provided,  expe- 
rience, and  service  areas  are  given  for  each 
company.  An  index  by  type  of  service  provided 
is  included. 

Industrial  Safety  - Canada 

CAER:  Community  Awareness  and  Emerg- 
ency Response.  Ottawa,  Ontario:  Cana- 
dian Chemical  Producers'  Association, 
no  date. 

T 55.3  ,H3  C33  4 copies,  MAIN  LIBRARY, 
COMPLIANCE  INFORMATION  CENTRE, 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  members  of  the  Canadian  Chemical  Produ- 
cers Association  are  committed  to  the  responsi- 
ble care  of  chemicals  throughout  their  life  cycle, 
in  order  to  minimize  adverse  effects  on  both 
human  health  and  the  environment.  This  hand- 
book is  intended  to  assist  member  company 
plant  managers  in  realizing  that  commitment 
through  a program  of  community  awareness 
and  emergency  response  planning. 

Northern  Telecom.  Health  and  Safety  in  the 
Workplace:  A Model  Program.  Don  Mills, 
Ontario:  CCH  Canadian  Ltd,  1988. 

HD  7261  .H43,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

Northern  Telecom  has  provided  a case  study  in 
industry  commitment  to  worker  health  and 
safety.  This  book  details  both  policy  and  proce- 
dures of  the  program,  which  Northern  Telecom 
believes  is  applicable  to  a variety  of  industrial 
environments.  An  index  is  included. 

Libraries  - Security  Measures  - 
Handbooks,  Manuals,  Etc. 

England,  Claire  and  Karen  Evans.  Disaster 
Management  for  Libraries:  Planning  and 
Process.  Ottawa,  Ontario:  Canadian  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 1988. 

Z 679.7  .E64  1987,  MAIN  LIBRARY 


This  manual  describes  the  elements  of  disaster 
planning  for  libraries.  Emphasis  is  on  the  four  As; 
anticipation,  appraisal,  action  and  awareness. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections:  antici- 
pating disaster,  reacting  to  disaster  and  preserv- 
ing collections.  Bibliographies  are  included. 

Risk  Management  - Congresses 

Lafond,  Gilbert  ).  and  Larry  R.  G.  Martin.  Risk 
Assessment  and  Management:  Emergency 
Planning  Perspectives.  Waterloo,  Ontario:  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  Press,  1988. 

HV  553  .R58  4 copies,  MAIN  LIBRARY,  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

The  book  is  a collection  of  23  articles,  by 
researchers  and  practitioners,  on  risk  decision- 
making as  it  pertains  to  disaster  prevention  and 
mitigation.  Techniques  and  methods  of  risk 
assessment  and  management  at  the  national 
level  for  major  crises  are  explored.  Each  article 
includes  a bibliography. 

University  of  Delaware.  Disaster 
Research  Center  - Bibliography  - 
Catalogues 

University  of  Delaware.  Disaster  Research  Center. 
Publications  List.  Newark,  Delaware:  Disaster 
Research  Center,  1988. 

Z 5772  ,U55  1988,  MAIN  LIBRARY  - REFERENCE 

SECTION 

The  May  1988  list  of  publications  produced  by 
the  Disaster  Research  Centre  is  organized  by 
publication  type.  Entries  contain  author,  title, 
reference  if  applicable,  date  of  publication  and 
price.  Ordering  information  is  included. 

WHMIS  (Workplace  Hazardous 
Materials  Information  System)  - 
Congresses 

Workplace  Hazardous  Materials  Informa- 
tion System  Classification:  A Workshop. 

Hamilton,  Ontario:  Canadian  Centre  for  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety,  1988. 

KE  3763  .W671,  MAIN  LIBRARY 

The  workshop,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Cen- 
tre for  Occupational  Health  and  Safety,  con- 
sisted of  a panel  discussion  of  criteria  for  classifi- 
cation of  hazardous  materials  under  the  Work- 
place Hazardous  Materials  Information  system 
(WHMIS).  The  six  panelists  represented  govern- 
ment, employers  and  labour. 
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Stuart  Black 


Staff  Matters 

Promotions 

Rod  Stutchbury,  formerly  a training 
officer  at  the  APSS  training  school, 
was  promoted  to  Manager,  Training 
Delivery  last  September.  In  Novem- 
ber, Ken  Morris  became  Director, 
Field  Services  Branch  in  Edmonton 
after  serving  as  a Field  Services  Offi- 
cer, Edmonton  District.  Rudy  Will- 
hauk,  the  former  Director,  Field  Ser- 
vices Branch,  is  now  Director,  Plans 
and  Operations  Branch.  RegSkwarek 
has  been  appointed  Director,  Per- 
sonnel Division  after  being  person- 
nel administrator.  Marianne  Kennedy, 
a former  administration  assistant,  is 
the  new  Director,  Administration 
Division. 

New  Staff 

Stuart  Black  became  the  first  em- 
ployee for  the  new  year  when  he 
joined  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
on  Jan.  3 as  a training  officer.  Stuart 
was  formerly  assistant  area  manager 
for  St.  John  Ambulance  in  Edmonton, 
and  spent  26  years  in  the  air  force, 
retiringasasafetysystemstechnician. 
He  and  his  wife,  Anne,  have  raised 
three  sons,  and  are  now  the  proud 
grandparents  of  three  grandchildren. 
One  of  Stuart's  favorite  hobbies  used 
to  be  waterskiing,  a pastime  he  gave 
up,  he  says,  "because  I was  getting  too 
old."  Stuart  is  now  taking  it  much 
easier  with  his  new  passion:  downhill 
skiing,  which  he  took  up  three  years 
ago.  "Water  is  harder  than  snow,  I 
guess,"  he  says  to  explain  the  switch. 

Bev  Carter  went  on  permanent  staff 
last  November  at  the  Camrose  district 
office  as  a secretary  and  word  pro- 


Paul Cloutier,  who  retired  as  a training 
officer  with  APSS  on  Dec.  31,  was  pre- 
sented with  a number  of  mementos  of  his 
career  at  his  retirement  luncheon  at  the 
Jasper  Place  Legion. 

cessing  operator,  after  working  on 
contract  for  six  months.  Before  join- 
ing APSS,  Bev  worked  for  a Camrose 
law  office,  and  she  brings  more  than 
14  years  experience  in  the  secretarial 
field  to  her  new  position.  Bev  and  her 
husband,  Don,  live  in  Camrose, 
where  she  enjoys  cross  country  skiing 
and  swimming. 

In  September,  Vancouver  native  Ron 
Kuban  became  the  new  Manager, 
Training  Development  after  working 
at  Alberta  Community  and  Occupa- 
tional Health,  where  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  staff  development.  Ron's 
career  has  included  13  years  with  the 
army,  where  he  taught  at  the  Officer's 
School  in  Chilliwack,  B.C.,  and  six 
years  in  government,  including  posi- 
tions in  Ottawa  teaching  with  the 
federal  Public  Service  Commission 
and  at  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment and  Immigration,  where  he  was 
head  of  training  for  Alberta  and  the 
Northwest  Territories.  At  one  time  or 
another,  Ron  has  taught  and  deve- 
loped programs  in  interpersonal 
communications,  assertiveness  train- 
ing, supervisory  and  management 


Ron  Kuban 


skills,  problem  solving,  conflict  reso- 
lution and  team  building.  Since  his 
arrival  in  1985,  Ron  has  become  one 
of  Edmonton's  greatest  fans.  "I've 
lived  and  worked  in  almost  every 
major  city  in  Canada,"  he  says,  "but 
Edmonton  is  the  first  city  where  I felt 
at  home  within  the  first  week." 

Retirements 

On  December  31, 1988,  Paul  Cloutier 
retired  from  his  position  as  a training 
officer  at  APSS,  a post  he  has  held 
since  April  1980.  Paul  was  honored  at 
a special  retirement  luncheon  held 
earlier  in  the  month  at  the  Jasper 
Place  Legion.  Bert  Reed,  who  gave  the 
testimonial  speech  at  the  luncheon, 
said  Paul  will  be  greatly  missed.  "He 
was  a most  valuable  resource  person, 
and  an  exceptional,  dedicated,  loyal 
instructor.  He  was  also  a real  fixer, 
handy  with  his  hands,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  cedar  work  in  the  amphith- 
eatre at  the  training  school."  In  recog- 
nition of  these  talents,  Paul  was  pre- 
sented with  a framed  photograph  of 
the  last  rescue  leaders  course  he  gave 
in  October,  and  a plaque  from  the 
provincial  government  for  his  help  in 
designing  and  assisting  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  rescue  training  area  of  the 
APSS  training  school.  He  also  re- 
ceived a photograph  of  the  statue  of  a 
paratrooper  which  stands  outside 
Canadian  Forces  Base  Petawawa,  a 
tribute  to  his  distinguished  military 
career,  including  service  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  the  Korean  War, 
and  more  than  two  decades  with  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces  in  artillery 
units  and  the  Canadian  Airborne 
Regiment. 
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Office  of  Information,  CFB  Edmonton,  Department  of  National  Defence 


The  Canadian  Forces  are 
responsible  for  responding  to 
all  search  and  rescue  inci- 
dents in  Alberta  involving  air- 
craft in  distress.  This  Twin 
Otter  is  from  the  province's 
primary  air  search  and  rescue 
unit,  440  Transport  and  Res- 
cue Squadron,  which  operates 
out  of  CFB  Edmonton. 


Search  and  rescue: 

A century-old  tradition  in  Alberta  international  rescue  teams  soon.) 


by  Ken  Tryon,  Planning  Officer 

"Search  and  rescue"  is  a generic 
phrase,  commonly  used  to  describe 
the  detection,  response  and  rescue 
of  persons  in  distress.  In  modern 
usage  it  has  become  synonymous 
with  aviation,  but  in  Alberta,  its  roots 
go  back  much  further. 

From  the  times  of  the  founder  of 
modern  policing,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century, 
searching  for  lost  persons  has  always 
been  an  accepted  part  of  normal 
police  duties.  In  1874,  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  arrived  in  what  later 
became  Alberta  to  establish  law  and 
order  in  the  forts  and  settlements 
involved  in  the  fur  trade.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  force,  there  were 
many  times  when  its  members 
helped  search  for  lost  persons, 
including  children,  hunters,  travell- 
ers and  traders. 

This  tradition  carries  on  today  with 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
and  municipal  police  forces  assum- 
ing this  responsibility  for  ground 
search  and  rescue  incidents.  With 
the  latest  in  technology  at  their  dis- 
posal, including  helicopters  and  air- 
craft, lightweight  radios,  infra-red 
heat  detection  systems,  and  dogs 
trained  to  search  in  all  types  of 
terrain,  modern  day  policemen  have 
an  advantage  over  their  predeces- 
sors. 


Volunteers  are 
indispensable 

In  remote  areas,  however,  the  oper- 
ation still  involves  the  familiar  lines 
of  searchers  trudging  through  the 
brush.  In  these  cases,  volunteers 
become  indispensable,  as  no  police 
force  has  enough  members  to  spare 
for  extended  periods,  or  for  search- 
ing large  areas.  In  Alberta,  citizens 
have  always  responded  to  the  need, 
augmenting  the  police  forces  in  this 
vital  task.  Some  rural  volunteers  are 
now  receiving  formal  instruction  in 
ground  search  and  rescue  techni- 
ques to  provide  police  services  with 
a nucleus  of  trained  search  leaders. 

The  Civil  Air  Rescue  Emergency  Ser- 
vice is  also  available  to  assist.  Com- 
prised entirely  of  volunteers,  this 
provincially  sponsored  organization 
provides  private  aircraft,  pilots,  navi- 
gators and  observers  to  assist  in 
search  operations.  They  are  nor- 
mally assigned  to  assist  in  ground 
search  and  rescue  incidents  by 
Headquarters  "K"  Division  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

Other  departments  and  agencies, 
from  both  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  are  also  involved  in 
search  and  rescue  operations.  The 
Canadian  Parks  Service,  Alberta  Rec- 
reation and  Parks,  and  Alberta  For- 


estry Lands  and  Wildlife  are  among 
those  which  most  often  conduct  and 
support  searches,  primarily  because 
of  their  locales  and  resources.  They 
offer  personnel  trained  in  avalanche 
and  mountain  rescue  as  well  as  com- 
munications, who  have  comprehen- 
sive local  knowledge,  contact  with 
visitors  and  workers  in  their  jurisdic- 
tions and  a host  of  other  essentials  to 
the  search  effort.  In  an  emergency, 
assistance  can  also  be  requested 
from  the  Canadian  Forces  for  man- 
power, aviation  and  other  re- 
sources. 

The  lakes  and  waterways  of  Alberta 
have  always  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  police  services  when  lost 
vessels  and  people  are  involved. 
From  the  early  days  when  they  were 
the  primary  transportation  routes,  to 
their  present-day  use  for  recreation, 
they  have  been  patrolled  by  the 
police,  assisted  by  enforcement  offi- 
cers from  other  branches  of  the 
government. 

Searching  for  downed 
planes 

Aviation  has  played  an  integral  role 
in  the  development  of  Alberta  dur- 
ing the  last  80  years.  The  early  bush 
pilots  and  later  air  services  were 
instrumental  in  exploring  for  natural 
resources,  surveying  and  supplying 
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Members  of  an  RCMP  team 
form  the  traditional  line  before 
entering  the  bush  to  conduct 
a ground  search  operation. 


isolated  communities.  Edmonton 
served  as  the  base  for  the  opening  of 
the  Yukon  and  western  Northwest 
Territories  by  air. 

In  the  early  days,  aircraft  were  frail 
with  somewhat  unreliable  engines, 
and  there  was  little  in  the  way  of 
communications  or  weather  ser- 
vices. Consequently,  there  were 
many  times  when  aircraft  were 
forced  to  land  in  remote  areas  of  the 
province.  As  there  were  no  formal 
search  and  rescue  resources,  other 
pilots  (friends  or  associates)  would 
search  for  them,  having  only  their 
knowledge  of  the  routes,  local  ter- 
rain and  capabilities  of  the  aircraft 
involved.  The  police  were  usually 
advised  and  would  employ  short 
wave  radios  and  their  patrols,  where 
available,  to  help  in  the  search. 

The  Second  World  War  saw  the 
rapid  construction  of  airfields 
throughout  Alberta,  both  as  training 
bases  and  as  staging  fields  for  the 
thousands  of  aircraft  enroute  to  Rus- 
sia. So  many  downed  aircraft  inci- 
dents occurred  that  a need  was  seen 
for  personnel  trained  in  search  and 
rescue.  At  that  time,  Wop  May  was 
commanding  a Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  training  school  in  Edmonton. 
He  undertook  the  training  of  volun- 
teer airmen  in  parachuting,  first  aid 
and  survival  skills,  producing  the 
first  para-rescue  crews  in  Canada. 
That  training  continues  in  Edmon- 
ton today,  where  search  and  rescue 
technicians  learn  their  specialized 
skills  at  the  Canadian  Forces  survival 
training  school. 

Air  search  and  rescue 
today 

The  Canadian  Forces,  operating 


under  the  National  Search  and  Res- 
cue Program,  are  responsible  for 
responding  to  all  search  and  rescue 
incidents  in  Alberta  involving  air- 
craft in  distress.  The  Edmonton  res- 
cue co-ordination  centre,  located  at 
Canadian  Forces  Base  Edmonton, 
Lancaster  Park,  performs  this  func- 
tion. On  confirming  that  an  aircraft  is 
in  distress  or  is  missing,  a search  is 
initiated,  either  from  Canadian  For- 
ces Base  Edmonton,  or  a more  sui- 
table location  in  the  province. 

The  primary  air  search  and  rescue 
units  in  Alberta  are  440  Transport 
and  Rescue  Squadron,  435  Transport 
Squadron  and  418  Air  Reserve  Squa- 
dron. In  support,  they  have  408  Tac- 
tical Helicopter  Squadron  and  447 
(Transport)  Helicopter  Squadron, 
giving  a total  military  pool  in  Ed- 
monton of  some  12  fixed-wing  air- 
craft and  15  helicopters  from  which 
to  draw.  If  required,  they  may  also 
request  assistance  from  any  other 
unit  of  the  Canadian  Forces,  or  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  Alberta. 

The  volunteer  Civil  Air  Rescue 
Emergency  Service  (CARES),  assists 
the  Canadian  Forces  in  their  task  of 
air  search  and  rescue.  In  this  capac- 
ity, CARES  operates  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Civil  Air  Search  and 
Rescue  Association  (CASARA),  an 
umbrella  organization  of  all  provin- 
cial and  territorial  volunteer  aviation 
groups,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
government. 

Operating  from  more  than  50  muni- 
cipal sectors  in  Alberta,  CARES  is 
organized  into  six  zones  split 
between  its  northern  and  southern 
regions.  Their  crews  are  well  trained 
in  air  search  techniques  with  the 


assistance  of  the  Canadian  Forces, 
which  maintain  a CASARA  training 
and  liaison  group  in  Edmonton. 
CARES  personnel  are  assigned 
directly  by  the  centre  for  functions 
ranging  from  full  searches,  to  check- 
ing on  reports  of  emergency  locator 
transmissions,  to  augmenting  mil- 
itary aircraft  observers,  to  making 
the  administrative  arrangements  for 
a search  headquarters  to  be  set  up  at 
any  civilian  airfield  around  the  pro- 
vince. 

Search  and  rescue  groups 
improve  co-operation 

Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  (APSS) 
is  publishing  a Support  Plan  for 
Search  and  Rescue  Operations , a 
document  designed  to  detail  re- 
sponsibilities plus  list  resources  and 
how  to  access  them  for  all  types  of 
search  and  rescue  operations  in 
Alberta.  The  plan,  which  is  expected 
to  be  published  this  April,  was  pro- 
duced with  the  co-operation  of  all 
federal,  provincial  and  volunteer 
agencies  with  a primary  or  support 
role  in  this  field. 

The  area  of  major  concern  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  efficient 
use  of  all  available  resources  in  any 
search.  In  its  role  as  the  co- 
ordinating agency  for  emergency 
operations,  APSS  will  be  advised  of 
any  significant  ground  searches  and 
all  air  searches  in  progress  in  the 
province.  APSS  will,  in  turn,  inform 
any  other  departments  or  agencies 
of  any  order  of  government  which  it 
determines  may  be  able  to  assist  in 
the  search.  It  is  hoped  that  the  infor- 
mation gained  from  this  co-oper- 
ation will  measurably  decrease  the 
time  to  find  and  rescue  any  person  in 
distress  in  Alberta. 
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The  temporary  emergency 
medical  centre  set  up  after  the 
Slave  Lake  flood  last  summer 
included  this  X-ray  room  in 
the  classroom  of  a local 
school. 


The  emergency  medical  stockpile: 

1950s  technology  at  work  in  the  1980s 


by  John  Robinson 

Director,  Disaster  Health  Services 

When  the  Sawridge  Creek  over- 
flowed its  banks  on  the  evening  of 
July  6,  1988,  it  left  the  Slave  Lake 
General  Hospital  more  than  ankle 
deep  in  muddy  water  and  sediment, 
most  of  it  from  sewer  back-up.  Dam- 
age to  the  hospital  was  extensive  and 
the  hospital  was  rendered  unusable. 

The  next  day,  an  emergency  meeting 
was  held  in  Slave  Lake  and  attended 
by  personnel  from  the  hospital,  Al- 
berta Hospitals  and  Medical  Care, 
and  the  Disaster  Health  Services 
Branch  of  Alberta  Public  Safety  Ser- 
vices (APSS).  They  decided  to  estab- 
lish a temporary  medical  centre  to 
cope  with  the  emergency.  After  a 
phone  call  to  Disaster  Health  Ser- 
vices staff  at  APSS  in  Edmonton,  the 
wheels  were  set  in  motion.  Shortly 
after  midnight,  a government  plane 
took  off  for  Slave  Lake,  loaded  with 
an  operating  room,  X-ray  equipment, 
a sterilizer,  suction  machine, 
wheeled  stretchers,  and  20  beds  with 
linen,  all  taken  from  the  emergency 
medical  stockpile  in  Edmonton. 

About  48  hours  after  the  flood 
occurred,  Slave  Lake  residents  had  a 
new,  albeit  temporary,  emergency 
hospital  set  up  in  a local  school.  The 
temporary  facility  remained  open 
until  Sept.  12,  when  the  local  hospital 
re-opened.  In  that  time,  a total  of 
1,552  patients  received  care,  and  at 
least  one  new  baby  was  delivered. 


Emergency  Medical 
Stockpile 

The  equipment  used  to  set  up  the 
temporary  hospital  came  from  an 
emergency  medical  stockpile,  a con- 
cept which  dates  back  to  the  mid- 
1950s.  At  that  time,  the  stockpiles 
were  part  of  a program  planned  by 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  to  provide  care  for  sur- 
vivors in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack 
on  Canada's  major  cities.  Today,  the 
stockpiles  are  being  used  to  help 
after  natural  disasters  such  as  the 
Slave  Lake  flood  occur. 

By  the  early  1960s,  the  stockpile  pro- 
gram was  in  full  operation  to  provide 
four  echelons,  or  progressive  levels 
of  care  for  survivors  of  a nuclear 


Muddy  water  and  sediment,  most  of  it  from 
sewer  back-up,  flooded  the  Slave  Lake 
General  Hospital  last  July  6,  forcing  its 
closing. 


attack.  The  first  echelon  was  for  basic 
rescue  and  first  aid;  the  second,  the 
sorting  of  casualties  and  emergency 
care;  the  third,  life-saving  surgery 
and  definitive  care;  and  the  fourth, 
reparative  surgery  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Stockpile  equipment  to  support  this 
concept  of  mass  casualty  manage- 
ment has  been  prepositioned  and 
stored  throughout  Alberta,  which 
has  one  of  the  larger  portions  of  the 
national  stockpile.  Functional  units 
in  the  stockpile  are: 

Casualty  Collecting  Units  Each  com- 
plete unit  is  designed  to  provide  first 
aid  treatment  for  500  casualties  and 
to  provide  stretchers  and  blankets  to 
assist  in  the  transportation  of  casual- 
ties. 

Advanced  Treatment  Centres  These 
units  allowforthe  reception,  sorting, 
minor  treatments,  resuscitation,  and 
holding  of  casualties  for  transfer  to 
existing  hospitals  or  to  emergency 
hospitals. 

Emergency  Hospitals  These  fully 
equipped  200-bed  emergency  hos- 
pitals, which  provide  the  capability 
for  life-saving  surgical  care,  can  be 
established  in  existing  buildings  such 
as  schools  and  are  intended  to  sup- 
port existing  hospitals,  not  replace 
them. 

Blood  Collecting  Units  These  are 
intended  to  provide  for  temporary 
blood  transfusion  services. 

In  Alberta,  the  stockpile  consists  of  18 
emergency  hospitals,  21  advanced 
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Damage  was  extensive  in  last 
summer's  flood  in  Slave 
Lake. 


that  of  the  vulnerability  of  transporta- 
tion and  communications  systems, 
coupled  with  the  threat  of  facilities 
concentrated  in  urban  communities 
— is  still  valid. 


An  invaluable  resource 


Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
stockpile  has  been  the  recognition  of 
its  potential  use  in  large-scale  peace- 
time disasters.  In  addition  to  the 
Slave  Lake  flood,  equipment  in  the 
stockpile  has  been  used  to  help  a 
number  of  communities  in  Canada 
and  around  the  world  which  have 
experienced  disasters  in  recent 
years. 

— In  1966,  a temporary  hospital  was 
established  in  Yellowknife  when 
the  Stanton  Hospital  was  des- 
troyed by  fire; 

— Emergency  hospitals  were  sent  to 
provide  care  for  civilians  during 
the  Vietnam  war; 

— Equipment  was  loaned  to  the  hos- 
pital in  Athabasca  in  1981  after  a 
fire; 

— Supplies,  including  three  com- 
plete operating  rooms,  were  sent 
to  Mexico  City  after  the  devastat- 
ing earthquake  in  1985; 

— Supplies  for  casualty  collection 
units  were  used  after  the  Edmon- 
ton tornado  in  1987; 

— Casualty  collection  unit  supplies 
have  been  used  extensively  in 
mass  casualty  incidents  and  to 
provide  bedding  for  people 
stranded  in  severe  storms. 

The  emergency  medical  stockpile 
program  has  time  and  again  proved  to 
be  an  invaluable  resource  in  disaster 
response  efforts. 


treatment  centres  and  32  blood 
depots.  The  casualty  collecting  units 
have  been  reorganized  and  distri- 
buted to  meet  peacetime  emergency 
needs  in  149  communities  through- 
out the  province. 

Is  the  stockpile  valid? 

Several  recent  studies  have  evalu- 
ated the  validity  of  maintaining  the 
stockpile.  A study  prepared  by  APSS 
and  Emergency  Preparedness  Can- 
ada in  1987  indicated  a high  rate  of 
return  from  the  stockpile  program  if 
its  use  was  adopted  in  peacetime 
disasters  (see  A Validation  Study  of  a 
Disaster  Health  Services  Program  in 
Alberta). 

A recent  report  by  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Canada  (Emergency  Ser- 
vices Stockpile  Review ; May  1987) 
examined  the  original  assumptions 


which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
stockpile  program  and  recommend- 
ed it  be  continued  with  modifica- 
tions using  1980s  technology.  The 
report  concluded  that  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  still  exists,  while  the  risk 
of  peacetime  disasters  has  increased 
since  the  1950s  with  an  increased 
potential  for  industrial  accidents. 
The  potential  for  high  numbers  of 
casualties  is  even  greater,  since 
Canada's  population  has  grown  from 
17.5  million  in  1959  to  25.5  million  in 
1986,  with  the  majority  concentrated 
in  urban  centres. 

Given  this  fact,  the  number  of 
present-day  hospital  beds  and  avail- 
able medical  supplies  would  be 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  initial 
response  to  war  or  a localized  large- 
scale  peacetime  disaster.  The  report 
also  found  that  the  original  assump- 
tion behind  the  stockpile  program  — 
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Funds  sought  to  study 
need  for  advanced 
industrial  emergency 
response  training 

Representatives  from  Alberta  Public 
Safety  Services  (APSS)  have  been  as- 
sisting industry  in  assessing  their 
requirements  for  advanced  indus- 
trial emergency  response  training  in 
the  province. 

At  present,  anyone  seeking  ad- 
vanced training  in  industrial  emerg- 
ency response  must  travel  to  On- 
tario, Colorado  or  Texas,  where  the 
course  content  does  not  specifically 
include  such  things  as  Alberta  legis- 
lation, weather  conditions,  environ- 
ment and  topography.  If  such  train- 
ing programs  were  to  be  conducted 
in  Alberta,  they  could  serve  Western 
Canada,  providing  highly  specialized 
training  in  handling  major  incidents 
involving  dangerous  goods,  oil  well 
blow-outs  and  major  chemical  re- 
leases from  plants  — the  kind  of 
incident  which  is  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  traditional  first  responders. 

Since  a preliminary  survey  of  a cross- 
sampling of  industry,  government 
and  the  emergency  response  com- 
munity showed  strong  support  for  an 
Alberta  training  program,  APSS  is 
now  seeking  a commitment  from 
industry  and  other  participating 
associations  to  help  finance  a needs 
and  inventory  study.  The  objective  of 
the  study  would  be  to  determine  if 
there  is  sufficient  demand  and  com- 
mitment for  establishment  of  a pro- 
gram of  excellence  for  advanced  em- 
ergency response  training  in  Alberta, 
and  how  to  best  achieve  this  goal.  If 
financial  commitment  is  obtained, 
the  study  — which  would  be  jointly 
funded  by  APSS,  Alberta  Labour  and 
interested  industry  associations  — 
will  identify  training  needs,  inventory 
existing  training  resources  and  facili- 
ties, determine  options  for  providing 
needed  resources  and  facilities,  and 
make  recommendations. 
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Part  with  your  money  (just  a little  bit) 
and  buy  insurance,  consultant  urges 


Viewpoint  gives  you,  the  reader,  a soap- 
box to  stand  on  and  air  your  views.  Start 
a debate:  send  your  beefs  and  bouquets 
to  Viewpoint,  in  care  of  Insights 
managing  editor.  Views  expressed  here 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services. 

By  Ron  Thompson 

Insurance  Consultant,  Disaster  Assist- 
ance 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  when 
people  first  acquired  possessions, 
they  have  been  interested  in  their 
protection  against  such  hazards  as 
attack  by  dinosaur,  earthquake, 
flood,  fire  and  the  occasional  looting 
and  pillaging.  Why  is  it,  therefore, 
that  today,  in  our  enlightened  so- 
ciety, so  much  of  our  property  goes 
uninsured?  Granted,  dinosaurs  are 
relatively  hard  to  find,  and  looting 
and  pillaging  are  things  of  the  past. 
Fires  do,  however,  still  occur;  resi- 
dents of  Edmonton  can  tell  you  sto- 
ries of  tornados  and  floods,  and 
people  in  Armenia  know  the  full 
horrors  of  an  earthquake. 

How  did  we  therefore  acquire  this 
apathy  towards  our  well-being? 
Could  we  possibly  be  prepared  to 
allow  our  governments  to  look  after 
our  every  need  from  cradle  to  grave? 
Are  we  no  longer  able  to  look  after 
ourselves?  Let  us  hope  not! 

Insurance,  in  its  every  form,  has 
never  been  more  readily,  easily  and 
cheaply  available.  Over  the  last  20 
years,  despite  inflation,  the  cost  of 


almost  all  forms  of  insurance  has 
gone  down.  Can  you  say  the  same 
about  the  cost  of  a pound  of  butter, 
(or  is  that  a kilo-pascal?),  a suit  of 
clothes,  or  heaven  forbid  — a glass  of 
beer?  Not  so!  It  is  somewhat  ironic 
but,  not  very  long  ago,  the  govern- 
ment in  Manitoba  was  defeated  fol- 
lowing proposed  increases  in  the 
cost  of  the  provincially  run  auto 
insurance  scheme!  So  much  for  in- 
creases in  insurance  rates. 

Nonetheless,  total  lack,  or  partial  lack 
of  insurance  still  exists  today,  in  vary- 
ing degrees.  What  can  be  done  to 
help?  Obviously,  the  broker  or  agent 
is  first  on  the  firing  line.  They  are  the 
ones  who  sell  the  insurance  in  the 
first  place.  Why  do  they  generally  do 
such  a poor  job?  Could  it  be  our 
reticence  to  part  with  our  hard- 
earned  dollars?  Perhaps  it  should  be 
considered  what  our  dollar  will  buy 
in  the  way  of  insurance! 

Farmers:  Did  you  know  that  $10  per 
year  will  buy  $1,000  of  insurance 
against  windstorm  on  that  grain  bin, 
or  that  open-sided  cattle  shed  you 
thought  uninsurable? 

Homeowners:  Did  you  knowthat  $10 
per  year  will  buy  you  sewer  back-up 
insurance  on  your  house  and  con- 
tents, regardless  of  amounts  of  insur- 
ance? 

Car  Owners:  Did  you  know  that  $10 
per  year  will  buy  insurance  on  your 
average  auto  against  both  wind 
damage  and  flood? 
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Members  of  the  Alberta  contingent  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Major  Industrial  Accident  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  (MIACC)  in  Ottawa  on  Nov.  29-30 
included:  Al  Kennedy,  Tom  Makey,  Nonita  Yap,  Donna 
Ting  ley,  Tom  Forgrave,  Mark  Egener,  Bill  Rozei  and 
Grahame  Blundell.  MIACC,  which  is  actively  working  to 
prevent  a Bhopal  type  of  tragedy  occurring  in  Canada, 
includes  representatives  from  municipal,  provincial  and 
federal  governments,  industry,  and  trade  associations. 


If  you  doubt  the  veracity  of  any  of 
those  comments,  talkto  your  friendly 
agent  or  broker  and  you'll  be  sur- 
prised! 

Now,  perhaps,  we  can  relate  all  this 
to  disaster  assistance.  So  far  as  I am 
aware,  your  government  is  not,  and 
has  no  wish  to  be,  in  the  business  of 
insurance. 

In  a policy  statement  of  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  outlining  the 
authorities,  guidelines,  and  exclu- 
sions concerning  disaster  assistance, 
Exclusion  1 reads  as  follows:  "Disaster 
assistance  shall  not  be  paid  when  the 
value  of  damage  or  loss  could  have 
been  covered  by  insurance  which 
was  readily  available  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence."  This  has  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  readily  available,  at 
reasonable  cost,  and  carried  as  a 
matter  of  common  practice  by  pru- 
dent people. 


People  no  longer  have  to  worry  about 
insuring  against  dinosaur  damage,  but 
floods,  tornados  and  earthquakes  are  still 
around. 


In  my  long  association  with  the  insur- 
ance industry,  only  very  infrequently 
have  I everfound  insurance  notto  be 
available,  and  at  reasonable  cost! 
Insurers  cover  private  individuals, 
companies  and  multinational  cor- 
porations. They  insure  planes,  ships, 
trains,  cars,  machines,  buildings, 
livestock  and  raw  materials.  (While 
exceptions  have  been  made,  it  has 
been  only  in  the  most  extreme  cir- 
cumstances.) They  insure  against  fire, 
flood,  earthquake,  hurricane,  torn- 
ado, accident,  theft  and  negligence, 
and  they  perform  these  functions  at  a 
cost  to  the  consumer  which  can  best 
be  described  as  bargain  price. 

Insurance  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
private  property  system  and  an  ess- 
ential element  in  our  free  enterprise 
economy.  As  an  owner  of  property, 
can  you  afford  to  be  without  ade- 
quate and  properly  arranged  insur- 
ance? Remember  the  exclusion: 
before  the  safety  net  of  disaster 
assistance  can  come  into  play,  ade- 
quate and  proper  insurance  is  a 
requirement.  Consult  your  agent  or 
broker  — it's  the  sensible  thing  to  do! 
And  I'm  sure  you'll  be  glad  you  did. 

Ron  Thompson  has  been  working  in 
the  insurance  profession  since  1943, 
except  for  a brief  interruption  when 
he  served  in  the  British  Royal  Navy 
from  1944-46.  He  is  a fellow  of  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  Canada,  and 
teaches  at  Grant  MacEwan  Commu- 
nity College.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
been  an  insurance  consultant  since 
his  retirement  in  1985,  and  wishes 
people  would  effect  adequate  insur- 
ance so  he  might  return  to  the  ranks 
of  the  retired. 


MiACC-A 
sets  up  new 

working  groups 

The  Major  Industrial  Accident  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  (MIACC)  was 
established  in  1987  by  the  federal 
government  to  work  towards  pre- 
venting a Bhopal-type  of  incident  in 
Canada.  The  industrial  accident 
which  occurred  in  Bhopal,  India  in 
December  1 984  was  the  world's  most 
tragic  chemical  accident.  It  left  more 
than  2,500  people  killed  and  more 
than  210,000  injured. 

The  national  MIACC  membership 
includes  senior  representatives  from 
federal  and  provincial  government 
departments,  industry  and  other 
interest  groups. 

In  May  1988,  Alberta  became  the  first 
province  to  establish  a regional 
MIACC.  The  steering  committee  of 
MIACC-A  (Major  Industrial  Accident 
Coordinating  Committee  — Alberta) 
is  composed  of  executive  members 
from  industrial  associations,  provin- 
cial and  municipal  government  de- 
partments, emergency  response  as- 
sociations and  special  interest 
groups. 

The  MIACC-A  steering  committee 
has  recently  established  three  work- 
ing groups:  the  communications,  le- 
gislative and  hazard  identification 
work  groups. 

The  communications  group  will 
work  on  preparing  a communica- 
tions plan  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a 
major  industrial  disaster.  It  will  also 
develop  a communications  plan  to 
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Participants  in  one  of  the  six 
working  groups  at  the  Banff 
Workshop  on  Hazardous  goods 
included  (left  to  right):  Ron 
Wolsey,  Executive  Director 
Dangerous  Goods,  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services;  Judith 
Gibson,  Secretary,  Federal 
Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Consumer  and  Hazardous 
Materials;  and  David  Gibson, 
Director  of  the  Education  and 
Liaison  Branch  of  Alberta 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety. 


Workshop  develops  action  plan  to  improve 
consistency  of  hazardous  goods  legislation 


keep  MIACC  members  advised  of 
activities  of  mutual  interest.  The 
group's  members  include  communi- 
cations specialists  from  industry,  the 
provincial  government,  and  several 
Alberta  municipalities. 

The  legislative  group  will  be  examin- 
ing legislation  concerning  the  re- 
quirements for  emergency  planning, 
and  emergency  response  activities.  It 
will  make  recommendations  to  the 
steering  committee  concerning  the 
requirement  of  any  supportive  legis- 
lation. 

The  hazard  identification  work 
group  will  undertake  the  identifica- 
tion of  products  and  the  quantities  of 
those  products  that  may  cause  a 
major  industrial  accident.  Once 
these  products  have  been  identified, 
the  workgroup  will  ensure  that  effec- 
tive emergency  planning  is  under- 
taken. 

The  steering  committee  will  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  these  working 
groups  and  the  recommendations 
received  from  the  national  MIACC  to 
ensure  the  highest  degree  of  safety 
possible  within  the  province. 


More  than  50  delegates  attended  a 
conference  at  The  Banff  Centre 
School  of  Management  last  October 
18-21  to  discuss  the  current  legisla- 
tive environment  dealing  with  hazar- 
dous chemicals.  The  workshop  was 
jointly  organized  by  a steering  com- 
mittee including  representatives 
from  The  Banff  Centre,  Danatec  Edu- 
cational Services  Ltd.,  Amoco  Can- 
ada Petroleum  Company  Ltd.  and 
Alberta  Public  Safety  Services. 

The  Banff  Workshop  on  Hazardous 
Goods  brought  together  people 
from  industry,  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  and  labour  to 
discuss  the  issues  they  face  in  han- 
dling three  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion: the  Transportation  of  Danger- 
ous Goods  Act,  the  Workplace  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Information  System 
(WHMIS)  and  legislation  associated 
with  hazardous  goods.  The  work- 
shop proved  to  be  a useful  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  concerns 
in  meeting  the  goal  of  the  workshop: 
to  develop  an  action  plan  to  improve 
the  consistency  of  content  and  appli- 
cation of  the  various  statutes  dealing 
with  hazardous  chemicals.  The  find- 
ings, if  adopted  by  government,  will 
provide  the  regulators  with  a solid 
foundation  for  improvements  to  the 
legislative  framework. 

Consistency  is  particularly  needed 
both  within  the  three  areas  of  legisla- 
tion and  during  their  implementa- 
tion. This  consistency  could  be  ac- 
complished through  such  means  as: 

— the  involvement  of  the  federal 
Privatization  and  Regulatory 


Affairs  as  an  "honest  broker"; 

— the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
committee,  with  representation 
from  labour,  industry,  govern- 
ment, small  business  and  the 
public,  and 

— two-way  consultation  with  the 
publics  involved. 

The  workshop  deliberations  took 
two  major  forms.  First,  panel  repres- 
entations were  made  by  the  parties 
involved  in  each  of  the  three  areas  of 
legislation,  and  second,  small  work- 
ing groups  covered  the  specific  top- 
ics of  training,  enforcement  and 
compliance,  documentation  and 
safety  markings,  and  classification. 
Each  group  focused  on  one  topic, 
with  two  discussing  enforcement 
and  compliance.  The  groups'  con- 
clusions contained  a striking  similar- 
ity: a need  for  consistency  between 
the  Transportation  of  Dangerous 
Goods  Act,  the  Workplace  Hazar- 
dous Materials  Information  System, 
and  hazardous  waste  legislation. 

In  terms  of  the  hazardous  goods 
legislation,  commitment  to  two 
major  actions  was  made,  both  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment: 

— Short-term  action  The  issue  of 
consistency  and  more  harmon- 
ized legislation  will  be  discussed 
with  each  of  the  departments 
involved,  and  a feasibility  study 
will  be  considered. 

— Long-term  action  The  possibility 
of  a longer-term  implementation 
study  is  to  be  reviewed. 
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Calcium  Carbide 

Before  the  development  of  electric 
light,  lighting  systems  relied  on  the 
flame.  Thus,  the  carbide  lamp  was 
one  method  of  using  flammable  gas 
to  illuminate  objects.  Carbide  lamps 
were  used  early  in  this  century  as 
automotive  headlights  because  of 
their  portability  and  the  bright  light 
they  could  generate.  The  light 
source  was  a mantle,  fuelled  by 
burning  acetylene  gas,  which  had 
been  generated  by  the  reaction  of 
calcium  carbide  with  water. 

Calcium  carbide,  or  CaC2,  is  a grey 
solid,  with  a garlic-like  odour.  Other 
names  are  acetylenogen,  calcium 
acetylide,  calcium  dicarbide  and 
ethyne.  It  is  produced  by  the  roast- 
ing of  pulverized  limestone  and 
coke  in  an  electric  furnace. 

Pure,  dry  calcium  carbide  is  not 
flammable,  but  when  it  comes  into 
contact  with  water,  highly  flam- 
mable acetylene,  corrosive  calcium 
hydroxide  (slaked  lime)  and  heat  are 
produced  in  a vigorous  reaction. 
Acetylene  is  easily  ignited  and  burns 
with  great  intensity  at  a very  high 
temperature.  The  gas  may  be  pres- 
ent in  shipping  containers,  and  care 
should  be  exercised  upon  opening 
them.  Calcium  carbide  and  acety- 
lene react  with  and  form  explosive 
compounds  with  acids,  halogens 
and  some  non-ferrous  metals,  so 
contamination  must  be  avoided. 

The  main  use  of  calcium  carbide  is  as 
an  intermediate  compound  for  the 
production  of  other  chemicals  such 
as  lampblack,  neoprene,  vinyl  ace- 
tate and  acetylene.  Its  use  has  dimin- 
ished as  other  cheaper  and  less 
hazardous  processes  have  been 
developed  to  produce  many  of  the 
materials  that  were  once  derived 
from  calcium  carbide. 

Small  quantities  of  calcium  carbide 
are  used  as  analytical  reagents.  One 
such  use  can  be  found  in  Alberta.  In 
soil-testing  kits  used  by  the  con- 
struction industry,  known  quantities 
of  the  chemical  are  mixed  with  a soil 
sample  in  a pressure-tight  container. 
The  pressure  increases  in  the  con- 
tainer dueto  the  reaction  of  calcium 
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carbide  with  the  soil  moisture  to 
form  acetylene  and  the  pressure  can 
then  be  measured.  Since  the  pres- 
sure increase  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  sample,  engineers  can  deter- 
mine the  construction  methods 
required  for  that  location. 

Contact  with  calcium  carbide  can 
result  in  damage  to  the  skin  and 
eyes.  This  is  due  to  the  corrosive 
effects  of  calcium  hydroxide,  pro- 
duced when  skin  moisture  reacts 
with  the  calcium  carbide.  After  con- 
tact, eyes  and  skin  must  be  flushed 
with  water  for  at  least  15  minutes  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  chemical. 
Calcium  carbide  is  not  particularly 
toxic,  but  if  ingested,  corrosive 
injury  to  the  mouth  and  throat  is 
possible.  Medical  attention  should 
be  sought  if  eye  contact  or  corrosive 
injury  has  occurred. 

The  major  hazard  posed  by  calcium 
carbide  is  the  evolution  of  acetylene 
gas  in  the  presence  of  any  moisture. 
This  gas  is  extremely  flammable,  and 
in  the  correct  concentrations  in  air  is 
explosive.  It  is  also  an  asphyxiant. 
Persons  who  have  breathed  high 
concentrations  should  be  removed 
to  fresh  air  and  artificial  respiration 
administered  if  required. 

Water  must  not  be  used  on  a fire 
involving  calcium  carbide  as  it  will 
make  matters  worse.  A dry  powder 
such  as  sand  or  lime  should  be  used 
to  smother  the  fire.  If  possible,  con- 
tainers should  be  removed  to  a dry 
area  away  from  fire,  using  extreme 
caution  because  of  the  possible 
explosion  risk. 

If  dry  material  isspilled,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  spread- 
ing. It  is  important  to  keep  upwind 
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Required  Label  I Required  Placard 

Primary  Classifications:  Class  4.3  (Dangerous 
When  Wet)  Class  9.2  (Environmentally  Hazar- 
dous) 

Product  Identification  Number:  1402 
Packing  Group:  II 


and  eliminate  ignition  sources.  Run- 
off may  be  corrosive,  making  dyking 
and  other  environmental  protection 
measures  necessary. 

Calcium  carbide,  which  has  a Pro- 
duct Information  Number  (PIN)  of 
1402,  is  regulated  by  the  Transporta- 
tion of  Dangerous  Goods  Regula- 
tions as  class  4.3  (dangerous  when 
wet)  and  9.2  (environmentally  hazar- 
dous), packing  group  II.  Several  spe- 
cial provisions  apply  to  this  pro- 
duct: 

— It  may  not  be  handled,  offered  or 
transported  as  a consumer  com- 
modity or  limited  quantity. 

— It  may  not  be  transported  in  a 
public  passenger  rail  vehicle  or  by 
passenger  ship. 

— Transportation  by  passenger  air- 
craft must  comply  with  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion's special  provision  A1,  that  is, 
pre-approval  of  the  carrier  is 
required  before  shipment. 

Shipping  containers  for  road  trans- 
portation should  be  watertight,  con- 
structed of  metal,  conform  to  rule  40 
of  Canadian  Freight  Classification 
6000  Rules,  and  be  equipped  with 
gasketed  closures,  secured  by 
clamping  rings.  Placards  are 
required  to  be  shown  on  vehicles 
carrying  ANY  quantity  of  this  pro- 
duct. 

Calcium  carbide  is  listed  in  Schedule 
XII  of  the  Transportation  of  Danger- 
ous Goods  Regulations.  As  such,  an 
emergency  response  plan  must  be 
filed  with  Transport  Canada  for  ship- 
ments of  more  than  1,000  kilo- 
grams. 
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Amendments  to  the  Transport  Regulations 


Transport  Canada  has  recently  made  several  amendments  to  the  Transportation  of 
Dangerous  Goods  Regulations.  Amendment  Schedule  No.  5,  reference  number  SOR  / 
88-635,  became  law  on  December  7, 1988  and  was  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette  Part 
II  on  December  21,  1988.  The  amendments  include: 

— the  allowed  use  of  "Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas",  UN1075,  for  the 
road  transport  of  several  petroleum  gases  including  propane; 

— optional  documentation  for  multiple  deliveries  and  collections; 
and 

— changes  in  the  placarding  requirements  for  mixed  loads  of 
gases. 

Amendment  Schedule  No.  8,  reference  number  SOR  / 89-39,  was  published  in  the 
Canada  Gazette  Part  II  on  January  18, 1989  and  will  become  effective  on  August  1, 1989. 
These  amendments  include: 

— changes  to  the  classification  criteria  of  products  containing 
Class  9.2  (Environmentally  Hazardous  Substance)  chemicals  with 
the  introduction  of  a "regulated  limit"  quantity; 

— clarification  of  the  classification  of  gas  mixtures  containing 
hydrogen  sulfide; 

— an  increase  in  the  upper  flash  point  limit  defining  a flammable 
liquid  from  37.8  C to  61  C,  the  same  as  for  all  other  transport 
modes. 

For  more  information  on  these  and  other  changes  contact  the  Compliance  Information 
Centre  at  1-800-272-9600  or  403-422-9600  at  any  time. 


Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Transport  Regulations 


Transport  Canada  has  published  Amendment  Schedule  No.  12  in  Canada  Gazette  Part  I 
on  November  12,  1988.  These  draft  amendments  deal  with  wastes  and  recyclable 
products.  Comments  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to: 

J.  R.  Monteith 

Director,  Regulatory  Requirements 

Transport  Dangerous  Goods  Directorate 

Transport  Canada 

14th  Floor,  Canada  Bldg 

344  Slater  Street 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

K1A0N5 

Telephone:  613-990-1154 
Facsimile:  613-952-1340 

For  more  information  contact  the  Compliance  Information  Centre  at  1-800-272-9600  or 
403-422-9600. 
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Dangerous  Goods  Route 

Information 

— Alberta 

The  following  by-laws  have  received 

approval  from  the 

Minister,  Alberta 

Public  Safety  Services  under  Section 

17(2)  of  the  Transportation  of  Danger- 

ous  Goods  Control  Act: 

Municipality 

By-Law  Number 

Beaumont 

272 

Calgary 

67M87 

Edmonton 

8734  & 5590 

Fort  McMurray 

88/37  & 88/44 

Fort  Saskatchewan 

Cl  8-99 

High  River 

3578/87 

Red  Deer 

2942/87  & 

2942/B-88 

St.  Albert 

35/87  & 20/88 

Spruce  Grove 

C-42-87 

Strathcona  County 

25-88 

By-Laws 

Under 

Development 

Airdrie 

Olds 

Bonnyville 

Stettler 

Camrose 

Sundre 

Lethbridge 

Taber 

Okotoks 

Wainwright 

Update  on 
dangerous  goods 
route  by-laws 

Under  Alberta's  Transportation  of 
Dangerous  Goods  Control  Act, 
municipalities  have  the  authority  to 
pass  by-laws  designating  dangerous 
goods  routes  on  highways  within 
their  boundaries.  Edmonton  and  Cal- 
gary were,  in  fact,  the  first  cities  in 
Canada  to  enact  such  by-laws  to 
regulate  the  movement  of  dangerous 
goods  on  city  streets,  and  were  also 
the  first  cities  in  Alberta  to  adopt  a 
nationally  uniform  approach  to 
dangerous  goods  transportation  by- 
laws. 

The  intent  of  all  dangerous  goods 
route  by-laws  is  to  restrict  the  trans- 
portation of  dangerous  goods  to 
designated  routes,  selected  on  the 
basis  of  posing  the  least  risk  to  life, 
property  and  the  environment 
should  an  accident  occur. 

Municipal  by-laws  concerning  dang- 
erous goods  routes  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Minister,  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services.  This  approval 
procedure  ensures  that  one  munici- 
pality, for  example,  does  not  simply 
transfer  its  routing  problems  to  its 
neighbors.  This  process  also  helps 
avoid  major  disruption  to  the  provin- 
cial transportation  system,  and  helps 
achieve  a degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
by-laws. 

To  date,  10  municipalities  have 
received  ministerial  approval  for 
dangerous  goods  route  by-laws.  An 
additional  10  municipalities  are 
working  with  Alberta  Public  Safety 
Services  to  draft  by-laws. 

Dangerous  goods  routes  throughout 
Alberta  can  be  recognized  by  the 
nationally  recommended  symbol  of 
a black  diamond  within  a green  cir- 
cle. 
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The  oxygen  lance  bore,  which 
can  cut  through  cement,  is 
used  in  the  Rescue  Leaders' 
Course  at  the  APSS  Training 
School.  The  school  is  the  only 
one  in  Canada  which  offers 
training  in  the  use  of  the 
bore. 


Accreditation  program 

for  dangerous  goods  instructors 


The  Transportation  of  Dangerous 
Goods  Control  Regulations  include  a 
requirement  for  the  training  of 
people  who  are  involved  in  the  han- 
dling, offering  for  transport  or 
transporting  of  dangerous  goods. 
With  the  new  voluntary  accredita- 
tion program  for  dangerous  goods 
instructors,  a large  step  has  been 
taken  towards  the  standardization  of 
the  training  being  delivered  to  car- 
riers of  dangerous  goods. 

The  accreditation  program,  which 
started  last  October  at  the  Southern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology 
(SAIT)  in  Calgary,  and  in  December  at 
the  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology  (NAIT)  in  Edmonton,  will 
be  available  at  various  times  through- 
out the  academic  year.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  one-week  course, 
candidates  who  successfuly  pass  a 
comprehensive  examination  admin- 
istered by  either  SAIT  or  NAIT  are 
accredited  by  APSS.  This  accredita- 
tion is  not  mandatory  for  trainers,  but 
it  is  done  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  such  trainers  are  delivering 
course  material  which  is  consistent 
across  the  country. 

Graduates  receive  a new  instruc- 
tional package,  which  was  develop- 
ed by  Danatec  Educational  Services 
Ltd.  of  Calgary  for  T ransport  Canada, 
for  use  across  the  country.  Accred- 
ited instructors  are  put  on  a mailing 
list  to  be  kept  up  to  date  on  all 
legislative  developments,  and  to 
receive  updated  course  material. 

Future  plans  are  being  considered  to 
provide  accredited  instructors  with  a 


one-day  refresher  seminar,  at  least 
once  a year. 

SAIT  and  NAIT  also  provide  "on  site" 
dangerous  goods  instructor  pro- 
grams within  Alberta,  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  students,  for 
those  employers  unable  to  send  their 
employees  to  Calgary  or  Edmonton. 

For  further  information  concerning 
the  voluntary  accreditation  program, 
contact: 

Lome  Tetarenko 

Manager,  Business  and  Industry 

SAIT 

1301-15  Avenue  N.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta  T2M  0L4 
(403)  284-8698 

or 

Harold  Hayter 

Manager,  Training  in  Business 

and  Industry 

Division  of  Continuing 

Education 

NAIT 

11762  - 106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5G  2R1 
(403)  471-7584 


The  training 
school  reorganizes 

by  Ron  Kuban 

Manager  of  Training  Development 

The  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 
Training  School  has  recently  un- 
dergone a significant  reorganization 
with  a corresponding  change  in  its 
orientation  regarding  the  delivery  of 
its  training  programs.  The  school  is 
now  organized  into  two  major  edu- 
cational program  branches,  the 
Training  Delivery  Branch  and  the 
Training  Development  Branch,  head- 
ed by  Rod  Stutchbury  and  Ron  Ku- 
ban respectively,  who  report  to  Scott 
Bricker,  the  school's  director. 

The  training  delivery  team  is  respon- 
sible for  the  delivery  of  all  the 
school's  programs  both  at  the  school, 
and  in  municipalities  across  the  pro- 
vince. Occasionally,  the  team  is  also 
asked  to  hold  training  programs  in 
neighboring  provinces.  This  new 
Training  Delivery  Branch  combines 
two  sections  which  previously  pro- 
vided training  in  dangerous  goods 
and  disaster  services.  The  newly 
developed  Training  Development 
Branch  is  in  charge  of  enhancing  the 
school's  training  packages,  facilities 
and  processes  with  the  aim  of  im- 
proving its  overall  product.  Although 
each  branch  may  have  leadership 
over  a specific  project,  they  often 
operate  jointly.  The  school  is  cur- 
rently involved  with  a number  of 
interesting  projects  affecting  both 
branches. 

The  school  has  also  recently  received 
approval  to  proceed  with  a joint 
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Emergency  Preparedness  Program 
project  to  acquire  a satellite  dish.  This 
will  allow  the  school  to  use  satellite- 
delivered  programs  to  enhance  exist- 
ing training  material. 

Another  major  project  involves  the 
Canadian  Emergency  Preparedness 
College  at  Arnprior,  Ontario.  Staff  at 
the  school  and  college  will  work 
together  to  deliver  the  Plans  and 
Operations  (Peace)  course  in  Edmon- 
ton this  fall.  The  course  will  be  a test  of 
the  school's  ability  to  deliver  a federal 
course  in  the  region.  If  the  project 
proceeds  beyond  this  pilot,  the  school 
could  become  the  focal  point  for 
emergency  preparedness  training  in 
and  for  Western  Canada. 

A major  newtraining  program,  Emerg- 
ency Site  Management,  will  also  be 
offered  this  year.  The  program,  which 
was  designed,  developed  and  deliv- 
ered for  the  first  time  last  year,  is 
intended  for  people  involved  in  em- 
ergency response  in  small  communi- 
ties. It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  pro- 
gram of  its  kind  delivered  in  Canada. 

The  school  is  continuing  the  syste- 
matic review  of  its  programs.  Of  pri- 
mary importance  is  the  development 
of  the  audiovisual  aids  which  supple- 
ment the  training  programs.  The  ef- 
forts to  increase  and  update  the  visual 
aids  will  continue  to  be  a priority. 

There  are  also  a number  of  training 
programs  which  are  being  developed 
in  addition  to  the  school's  existing 
curriculum.  One  such  program,  the 
Information  Officers'  Media  Seminar, 
is  aimed  at  assisting  select  members 
of  a community  emergency  response 
team  in  working  with  the  media. 
Another  program  is  the  on-highway 
dangerous  goods  inspectors'  re- 
fresher course. 

The  school  is  looking  forward  to  an 
active  and  challenging  future,  but  its 
success,  however,  requires  ongoing 
feedback  and  support.  You  are  en- 
couraged to  contact  the  director  of 
the  school  or  his  staff  with  your  sug- 
gestions and  comments. 


1989  Course  Schedule 


Alberta  Public  Safety  Services, Training  Schedule 


March  7-8 

#05/89 

Dangerous  Goods  Carriers  and  Shippers 
(Provincial  Employees) 

March  14-16 

#06/89 

Dangerous  Goods  Instructors'  Orientation 

March  22-23 

#07/89 

Disaster  Social  Services 

April  10-14 

#08/89 

Rescue  Leaders 

April  18-20 

#09/89 

Municipal  Disaster  Services  Program 
Management 

April  25-27 

#10/89 

Information  Officers  Media  Seminar 
(Tentative) 

May  2-3 

#11/89 

Dangerous  Goods  Carriers  and  Shippers 
(Provincial  Employees) 

May  15-18 

#12/89 

Emergency  Site  Management 

May  24-25 

#13/89 

Disaster  Social  Services 

June  5-9 

#14/89 

Rescue  Leaders 

August  15-17 

#15/89 

Municipal  Disaster  Services  Program 
Management 

August  29-30 

#16/89 

Dangerous  Goods  Carriers  and  Shippers 
(Provincial  Employees) 

September  12-14 

#17/89 

Dangerous  Goods  Instructors'  Orientation 

September  20-21 

#18/89 

Disaster  Social  Services 

October  17-19 

#19/89 

Disaster  Health  Seminar 

October  24-26 

#20/89 

Dangerous  Goods  Instructors'  Orientation 

November  14-17 

#21/89 

Emergency  Site  Management 

November  29-30 

#22/89 

Disaster  Social  Services 

December  4-8 

#23/89 

Rescue  Leaders 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  the  Alberta  Public  Safety  Services  Training  School 
also  offers  35  basic  rescue  courses  and  25  dangerous  goods  awareness  courses. 
Anyone  interested  in  attending  a course  should  apply  to  the  Director  of 
Disaster  Services  in  their  municipality. 

For  further  information,  contact: 

Scott  Bricker 

Director  of  Training 

Alberta  Public  Safety  Services 

10320  - 146  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T5N  3A2 

(403)  422-0346 
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Just  off  the  presses 


Tornado  - A Report 

Shortly  after  the  tornado  struck 
Strathcona  County  and  the  City  of 
Edmonton  on  July  31,  1987,  Alberta 
Public  Safety  Services  and  Emerg- 
ency Preparedness  Canada  decided 
to  publish  adetailed  report  about  the 
tornado.  Tornado  - A Report  is  an 
authoritative,  comprehensive  docu- 
ment which  can  be  used  for  training 
disaster  co-ordinators  throughout 
North  America,  as  a record  for  future 
research,  and  a reference  book  for 
the  general  public. 

The  book  contains  more  than  60 
reports  from  nearly  all  the  groups 
which  responded  to  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  tornado,  including  the 
police,  the  Red  Cross,  ambulance 
services,  the  media,  fire  and  rescue 
workers,  the  Mennonites,  Edmonton 
Telephones  and  Alberta  Govern- 
ment Telephones.  The  reports  are 


written  by  eye  witnesses  in  their  own 
words. 

Copies  of  Tornado  - A Report  can  be 
purchased  starting  in  April  from  the 
Government  of  Alberta's  Publication 
Services.  To  order  a copy,  send  a 
cheque  or  money  order  for  $17, 
which  includes  shipping  costs,  pay- 


able to  the  Alberta  Provincial  Trea- 
surer, to: 

Publication  Services, 

Queen's  Printer  Building, 

11510  Kingsway  Avenue, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5G  2Y5 

Tel.  (403)  427-4952 
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